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draught a system of Laws for their govern-|itants of Salem was a universal trait and fea- 
ment. Governor Hutchinson gives us both|ture of the era to which they belonged; the 
the adopted and rejected portions of his crimi-| virtues they demonstrated were peculiar to 
nal code. The first will enable us to judge | themselves and their Puritan brethren.” More- 
pretty accurately of what material his gentle over, “Had Williams encountered the severi- 
coadjutors were composed, and both together |ties to which the publication of his peculiar 
will exhibit the amiable Cotton as represented | opinions would have exposed him in England, 
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by his own handiwork. 


he would probably have lost his senses ; the 


! PHILADELPHIA, He took “ Moses’s plan;” but no further than | wiser and kinder treatment he experienced 
f —_— {it was of a moral nature, and obligatory upon|from the Massachusetts authorities was pro- 
b For “The Friend.” | all mankind. The capital offences were trea- | ductive of happier effects ; and Cotton and his 
- Grahame’s Colonial Iistory. son, murder, “ solemn compaction or convers- | colleagues were not wholly mistaken in suppos- 
2 (Continued from page 282.) ing with the divell by way of witchcraft, conju- | ing that they would gain their brother. ‘They 
it THE PEQUOD WAR ration, or the like, blasphemy, and man-steal- | gained him, indeed, in a manner less flattering 
a - ing. A child above sixteen years of age, that|to themselves than a controversial victory 
7 We have now followed the Pilgrim Fathers| cursed or smote his father or mother, unless | would have been, but much more beneficial to 
1s through the first stage of their proceedings with | provoked by cruelty, and in its own defence, or | the interests of America.” Certainly, had Wil- 
h the Indians, and taken some notice of the early unchristianly neglected in its education, and |liams been hung, thé Puritans would have lost 
r policy of Pennsylvania. We have found enough | also a stubborn and rebellious son, were to suf: | a man who, in after life, forgetting the wrongs 
h to account for the sanguinary conflicts in which | fer death. There have been several trials upon |they had done him, rendered them essential 
1g the former were engaged, and for the uninter- | this law,” says Hutchinson ; “I have met with|service. Therefore, Grahame would argue, 
in rupted tranquillity of the latter, independent of| one conviction ; but the offender was rescued banishing for conscience sake may not be so 
er any pretended difference in the character of| from the gallows, by order of the king’s com- | bad a business after all. 
ge the native population, missioners, in 1668.” “In the first draught} As we now approach the period of the Pe- 
er Soon after the events last noticed, the Fa-|of the laws by Mr. Cotton, which [ have seen | quod war, the extended occupation, spoken of 
nd thers were reinforced by numerous accessions | corrected in Mr. Winthrop’s hand, divers other | above, should be kept in view, as well as the 
of congenial spirits ; men of like principles and | offences were made capital, viz. :—Prophaning | manner of it. Grahame tells us, that “ The 
temper with themselves. Salem was founded, |the Lord’s day, in a careless or scornful ne-| mortality that had prevailed among the In- 
901 and the settlement of Connecticut begun. We/|lect or contempt thereof, and reviling the ma-|dians vacated a great many stations formerly 
yn, have not the minute detail respecting these | gistrates in highest rank, viz., the Governour | occupied by their tribes ; and as most of these 
ted events with which we have been favoured by|and Council.” If such were the emanations | were advantageously situated, the colonists took 
on. the Plymouth chroniclers, but we have reason | of Puritan gentleness; if such, in their estima-| possession of them with an eagerness and lati- 
ed, enough. to believe, that the treatment of the na- | tion, were healing appliances, what must have | tude of appropriation that dispersed their settle. 
tives by the new-comers, though sometimes just} been the manifestations of Puritan severity!|ments widely over the face of the country.” 
and kind, was not on the whole more favour-|The gall of these gentle spirits already had|The lands are abandoned, reasoned the Puri- 
ling able to the preservation of peace. For some} been stirred within them. Jobn and Samuel tans; what harm in entering upon them? We 
del. reason, and we may readily imagine what,— | Brown, citizens of Salem, had ventured to dis- cannot buy or ask leave, for the owners are 
at though Grahame assigns none but the natural | sent from the ecclesiastical constitution of the |extinct or fled. It is a pity the land should lie 
R ferocity of the Indians,—the Narragansetts and | government. “They were declared unfit to} waste! Some proceeded as far as the banks of 
the Pequods had become extremely uneasy at the | remain in the colony, and compelled to re-em- the Connecticut. “By the establishment of 
end increase of the white people, who flocking from} bark and depart in the vessels in which they | this advanced station, a barrier, it was hoped, 
sl on Europe, were steadily advancing upon them. j|had accompanied the other emigrants in the would be erected against the vexatious incur- 
Of John Cotton, one of the most prominent| voyage from England. ‘Their departure,” | sions of the Pequod Indians.” About the same 
k of the new-comers, Grahame speaks in the| says Grahame—quite complacently—* restor- | time a law was enacted, ‘‘ that no servant com- 
F highest terms. ‘The character, at once so|ed harmony to the colonists, who were endea- | ing out of his time, or other single person, be 
ll venerable and so amiable, of this excellent|vouring to complete their settlement, and ex-| suffered to keep house, or to be for him or 
i clergyman, and of many of his colleagues, |tend their occupation of the country.” Yet| themselves, till such time as he or they be 
a oe seems to have been formed by Providence for | another disturber of the holy brotherhood was} competently provided of arms and munition, 
ler of the express purpose of moderating, by a happy | removed from the fold during the benign influ- | according to the order of the colonies. This 
ceces- influence, the violent, divisive, and controver-| ence of John Cotton, viz.—the celebrated Ro-| enactment was in pursuance of advice from the 
. firm sial spirit that long continued to ferment in a| ger Williams:—“ Who,” says Oldmixon, | brethren in England, as appears by an official 
ee community of men whom persecution had ren- |‘ preached up the invalidity of King Charles’s| «letter from the governor and deputy of the 
_ dered rigid and inflexible in opinion.” patent, and against the sin of taking the In-| New England Company for a plantation in 
nim We have in = panegyric . oa by — “_* a ee eee Massachusetts Bay, to Capt. John Endicott.” 
cf. which we may discover exactly what Gra-jdoctrine, for which he was banished.” Gra- . ‘ : 
~~ a hame means by an amiable Puritan, formed | hame adds, that “ he insisted that the civil ma- ? having friends, we heartily calete yous &c. 
for moderation, and diffusing a healing virtue} gistrate had no right to restrain or direct the} “ You have had former caution given you, 
month, through a community of which he was so in-|consciences of men,—and that anything short | of taking heed of being too secure in trusting 
in the flnential and distinguished a member. In defe- | of unlimited toleration for all religious systems | the Indians, which we again commend to your 
nds the tence to his talents, learning, and, we may|was detestable persecution.” And our histo-|care; and that you may be better able to re- 
yas pre- 


ee 


co. 


presume, reputation for moderation, he was 
selected, of all the citizens of Massachusetts, to 


rian consoles himself for this measure, by the 
liberal reflection, that “ The error of the inhab- 


sist both foreign enemies and the natives, if ei- 
ther should assail you, we pray you let all 
























such as live under our government, both our 
servants, and other planters and their servants, 
be exercised in the use of arms, and certain 
times appointed to muster them.” In spite of 
these precautions—might we net almost say, in 
consequence of them !—peace was soon brok- 
en. Penn adopted none such, and peace was 
preserved, Yet, says Oldmixon, speaking of 
the Pennsylvania Indians, “ in both their re- 
sentments and their revenge, they are not ex- 














































sapeake Bay and Delaware Bay, were wont to 
make incursions on their neighbours, partly for 
dominion, and partly for booty.” ‘They never 
troubled the Quaker settlements. 

The state of the public mind in Massachu- 
setts at this time was ominous. 
in Virginia had excited distrust of the Indians, 


ted. 


unflinching fidelity. 
repute in his generation. 


all. He was not a man of temporizing mood 


from his creed, and unconverted Indian. Ex 




















process is certainly not very obvious. 





























tive minister of his age.” 




















dred and eighty-two volumes. 














was the Pequod war. He traced to 












































ceeded by the Italians,” and “ the Susquehan- | 
ocks, a warlike people, dwelling between Che- | 
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suffice to indicate the tone that pervaded his 
writings and the popular mind, at the period of 
which he was treating. 

But first we will hear what Grahame has to 
say of the book from which the quotations will 
be taken, ‘* One of the most interesting per- 
formances that the literature of New England 
has ever produced, is the Mugnalia Christi 
Americana, or History ef New England, by 
+ Catton Mather.” ‘The work will amply re- 

pay the labour of every reader. ‘The biogra- 
phical portions, in particular, possess the high- 
| est excellence, and are superior in dignity and 
| interest to the compositions of Plutarch.” In 


eo — — 


ing and friendly, and done courtesies beyond 

expectation for these new-come inmates. So 

that much hath been written of their civility 

and peaceful conversation, until this year.” 
This testimony is by the author of The Bat- 

tell of the Pequets, who nevertheless thought 

the war justifiable on the part of the Puritans. 

(To be continued.) 










Pittsburg Files and Cast Steel.—We 
were yesterday invited by Whitmore & Wolf, 
Hardware merchants, to call at their store and 
examines some specimens of Files manufac. 





The troubles | 


and the impression that the colonists on James 
River had suffered by over-confidence in a 
treacherous people, was industriously propaga- 


Cotton Mather, the son of Increase Mather, 
and grandson of John Cotton, who entered 
upon public life at the early age of eighteen 
years, employed his prolific pen in delineating 
the men, manners and measures of this inter- 
esting period, He had excellent opportunities 
for performing his task with accuracy. Being 
himself thoroughly imbued with Puritan prin- 
ciples and policy, he failed not in his numer- 
ous writings to portray and defend them with 
He was a man of great 
His memory is 
choicely embalmed with all the fumes and 
odours of lofty panegyric in many an ancient 
tome, and some of more modern date vie with 
their predecessors in eulogising his distinguish- 
ed qualities, and the multitude of his works. In 
learning, it is recorded, he surpassed every one 
of his cotemporaries, and, in zeal, we shall 
find, he lagged not behind the chiefest of them 
, 
or likely to bandy honied phrases with pesti- 
lent heretic or uncircumcised Philistine ; and 
to one of those classes belonged every dissenter 
patriation, and the last penalty of the law were, 
in his eyes, legitimate remedies for the disor- 
ders of both. Although Grahame would have 
us believe that he did not go so far as to like 
the hanging of the Quakers—which took place 
while his star was in the ascendant—we shall 
presently have occasion to advert to some of 
his effusions, in which his repugnance to that 
“ He 
was,” says Grahame, “a singular economist 
of time, and at once the most voluminous and 
popular writer, and the most zealous and ac- 
\ The catalogue of 
his works amounts to no fewer than three hun- 


One subject which occupied his busy pen 
their | nations of Indians.” 
source the causes which, in his apprehension, 
had led to it, and minutely detailed its hor- 
rors; and, we may believe, represented in| wrath for the day of wrath. 
faithful colours the spirit that moved the actors 
in that dreadful tragedy. The better to under- 
stand what that was, let us refer to some of his | testify, that “« Those [Indians] where the Eng- 
highly expressive passages. One or two will] lish pitched, have showed themselves very lov- 






















tured by Tingle & Sugden, for exhibition at 
the national Fair. We were astonished both 
at their variety and beauty. They numbered 
seventy-one, of all sizes, from more than two 
feet in length to the smallest file we have ever 
seen, except those used in a watchmaker’s 
shop, or on the blade of a pen-knife, and of 
every shape and form, square, round, bevelled, 
half round, &c. Some were of shapes and 
sizes we never saw before. They have been 
examined by our best practical men, and have 
extorted universal admiration. We are aware 
that it is quite possible to laud an article of our 
own too much; but we assert, without reser. 
vation, that a more magnificent assortment of 
Files was never exhibited in Pittsburgh, and 
we question whether it was ever equalled. 

But the best of it is, that they were all 
made of Cast Steel, manufactured by Tingle 
& Sugden, Our first inquiry after an exami 
nation was, as to their utility, and we were in- 
formed that they have been used sufficiently 
long to test them in a most thorough manner. 
Their quality is first rate. We also saw a 
crucible used in melting the Steel. ‘This cru- 
cible was manufactured of American clay, 
found in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

It has ever been the opinion in this country 
and England, that noclay, except Stourbridge, 
an English clay, would answer, or could be 
found to answer, for crucibles. This we are 
happy to say,is proved to be erroneous. We 
have a clay that will answer every purpose. 

Accompanying the Files are various speci- 
mens of Cast Steel, manufactured by T. & S. 
We do most sincerely hope these splendid spe- 
cimens of American manufacture may reach 
Washington in time for the fair.— Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 


the seventh book, page 41, of this extraordina- 
ry performance, we find the following ebulli- 
tion of this * Christian divine.” ‘ ‘Two colo- 
nies of churches being brought forth, and a 
third, conceived within the bounds of New 
England, by the year 1636, it was time for the 
Devil to take the alarm, and make some at- 
tempt in opposition to the possession which the 
Lord Jesus was going to have of these utmost 
parts of the earth. ‘These parts were ihen co- 
vered with nations of barbarous Indians and 
infidels, in whom the prince of the power of 
the air did work asa spirit; nor could it be 
expected that nations of wretches, whose whole 
religion was the most explicit sort of Devil- 
worship, should not be acted by the Devil to 
engage in some early and bloody action, for 
the extinction of a plantation so contrary to his 
interests, as that of New England was.” 

Had Cotton Mather heard and believed the 
legend, once current in New England, that 
America had first been peopled by a colony of 
witches, whom satan had transported through 
the air from Europe, and that the Indians were 
their offspring? There was nothing in such a 
tale beyond the capacity of his credulity, nor 
in the least degree at variance with his tastes 
and predilections. We may readily imagine 
what must have been the deportment of such 
believers toward the unfortunate Indians, A 
good Puritan could never proceed from such a 
parentage. It was a paternity that could leave 
no hope of conversion ; and between that and 
the extermination of these American Canaan- 
ites, this modern Israel knew no middle course. 
The neighbouring Pequods, whose possessions 
obstructed the free progress of the growing 
community, were at this time the particular ob- 
jects of aversion, ‘They were not slow in read- 
ing the signs of the times. Those armed 
housekeepers, planted along their frontier, and 
perhaps within their very borders, portended no 
good; and they sought to fortify themselves 
by new alliances. “ When,” says Cotton 
Mather, on the 42d page of the book before 
quoted, “when these Ammonites perceived 
that they had made themselves to stink before 
the New English Israel, they tried by all the 
enchanting insinuations that they could think 
upon, to reconcile themselves unto the other 
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American Ship in Japan.—The whale ship 
Manhattan, Captain Budd, of Sag Harbour, 
lately visited the port of Jeddo, in Japan, for 
the purpose of restoring to their homes twenty- 
two Japanese who had been picked up on 
board a wreck and on a desolate island, They 
were, contrary to the usage of the Japanese, 
treated hospitably, but enjoined not to come 
there again.— Gazette. 





The Puritan beheld this movement with in- 


Yankee Enterprise. The Boston Trans- 
creased excitement, and diligently nursed his 


cript states that among the passengers by the 
Columbiana, for Liverpool, are six boot and 
shoemakers, who are about to establish them- 
selves in Manchester, England, to make “ peg: 
ged shoes” for John Bull. 


Sa 


Yet up to the very verge of the Pequod war, 
one of the Puritan writers in England could 
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Growth of the West. 

The following statistics, which have appear- 
ed in some of the political papers, and which, we | 
suppose, must be correct, are full of instruc- | 
tion to Christians, as well as to the statesman. 
Are we to allow the great West thus fearfully 
to grow up, without striving to imbue it with 
the fear of God and the spirit of His religion ? 
Ifit be so, that in a few years our country is 
to be controlled by the West, can we be indif- 
ferent to what its religious character should 
then be? 

“In 1840, the Atlantic states had, (omitting 
fractions) 10,700,000 inhabitants; and the 
states lying west of the mountains, and between 
the lakes and gulf, 6,400,000. From the 
former must be deducted one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia, 
and the small part of New York lying on Lake 
Erie, as they are decidedly western in posi- 
tion, interests, and character. This portion 
amounts to about 1,000,000, making the At- 
lantic population, at the last census, 9,700,000 ; 
the entire Western, 7,400,000. From 1790 
to 1830, the Atlantic portion, excluding that 
part of those states which properly belong to 
the West,) increased 6,120,000 or 1,220,000 
for each decennium since the first census. 
The increase was nearly uniform during the 
three first periods, being about 1,070,000 ; it 
rose in the fourth period, or from 1820 to 
1830, to 1,690,000, but decreased in the fifth 
from this last number to 1,330,000. Assum- 
ing this to be the increase for the current de- 
cennium, we shall hate at the census of 1850 
a population of 10,930,000 in the Atlantic por- 
tion of the states. Allowing the increase 
of the whole United States to be the same as 
hitherto—that is, at the rate of one-third for 
every ten years, we shall have, for our entire 
population in 1850, 22,760,000, from which, 
deducting the Atlantic portion, 10,930,000, 
there remain for the West, 11,830,000, a ma- 
jority of 900,000. ‘That we are entirely with- 
in the mark in estimating the growth of the 
West, appears clearly from the following ta- 
ble. 

Increase of the West from 1790 to 1840. 


1790 to 1800 - 270,000 
1800to 1810 - - = 690,000 
1810to1820 - - ~~ 1,160,000 
1820101830 - - «+ 1,430,000 
1830to 1840 - =e =~ 2,900,000 


From this it will be seen that the ratio of in- 
crease has been, in two of the periods, over 
100 per cent. ; in one of them 70 per cent. ; and 
in only one case has it fallen below 50 per 
cent.; while for the preceding ten years it ex- 
ceeded 100.”—Calendar. 





Most Awful Tornado,—Thirty or Forty 
Lives Lost.—We learned last evening, through 
a respectable commercial firm of this city, that 
on the evening of the 7th instant, a tornado 
passed over Grenada, a beautiful village in 
Yallabusha county, Mississippi, with a popula- 
tion of about fifteen hundred inhabitants, while 
most of the children were at. school, demolish- 
ing the churches and academies, and very 
many of the dwellings. The teacher of the 
male school, — Sample, was killed, and many 
of his pupils have perished. F. E. Plummer, 
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the teacher of the female .school, with many | coveries of divine Ligh 


tand Life; and evinces 


of the children under her charge, were killed. |also the highest sanction and authority for 


— Robinson lost his father, wife, sister, and 
child, From thirty to fifty persons are ascer- 
tained to have perished. The mangled re- 
mains of many of the bodies have not been 
identified, and several persons were missing. 
A very imperfect li8t of names has reached us. 
On the outside of a letter to a friend, is written 
the words: “ Grenada is in ruins, and many 
of her inhabitants are destroyed ; names can- 
not be given, nor numbers set down.” The 
most awful desolation pervades the town and 
the hearts of its citizens. We entertain great 
hopes that the loss of life may have been ex- 
aggerated, but fear the worst. It is the most 
deplorable calamity we have had to record for 
several years.— NV, O. Pic, 15th ult. 








More Litigation.—Some weeks ago we re- 
ferred to a case from Coosa county, lately de- 
cided in the Supreme Court, taxing the defend- 
ant with about $200 costs below, for resisting | 
the payment of an account of five dollars, sued | 
before a justice of the peace. We will now 
add a similar case, 

White sued out an attachment before a jus- 
tice of the peace of Lawrence county, against Mc- 
Bride, who, it was alleged, had absconded, and 
the attachment was levied on a wagon, which 
was claimed by Seamans. On the trial before 
the justice the property was found subject to 
the levy. From this judgment Seamans ap- 
pealed to the Circuit Court, where the jury 
found the issue for the plaintiff, and assessed 








the value of the wagon at fifty dollars. ‘The| 


Court rendered judgment upon the verdict, sub- 
| jecting the wagon to the attachment, and that 
the plaintiff recover from the claimant and his 
surety in the appeal bond, the sum of*two 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars and twenty- 
eight cents cost. 

On a bill of exceptions, the case was brought 
to the Supreme Court, where the judgment be- 


low was amended, so as tax the claimant and | 


his surety with the costs, not exceeding the 


the penalty of the bond, (one hundred dollars) | 


and the excess against the claimant alone. By 
this judgment, the claimant has to pay three 
hundred and twenty-nine dollars and twenty- 
eight cents for a fifty dollar wagon! Such is 
the danger of law when a man gets into it.— 
Tuscaloosa ( Ala.) Monitor. 
— 
Fromm the Glasgow Friend. 
The Spirit of Propheey. 
BLESSED REWARD OF FAITHFULNESS. 
Respected Friends,—Having lately met with 
the following relation of some remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the experience of George Tay- 





women being called to preach the Gospel. 
The whole account strikingly evinces the won- 


derful providences of God. However, it may 


best speak for itself. A. B. 
After a relation of deep exercises passed 
through by G. ‘Taylor, in his youth, &c., and 
of his attaining a good hope in the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus the Lord, the narrative 
proceeds—*“ The following extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, which occurred about two years af- 
ter his conversion,* I shall give in bis own 
words ; merely premising, that | have repeat- 
edly heard him relate it with the greatest cir- 
cumstantiality :—‘ In the month of December 
1797, I received a note from my cousin, Wil- 
liam Wright, of Ballinclay (a member of the 
persuasion of Quakers), saying that two of 
of their ‘ Public Friends’ would hold a meet- 
ing at his father’s, on the 21st of that month. 
This was the very day on which, two years 
before, | was converted to God. I therefore 
kept it a day of fasting, and went to meeting 
in the spirit of prayer. I arrived in Ballinclay 
sometime before the Friends, and sat during 
the interval in conversation with the family. 
At length they came ; their names were Debo- 
rah Darby and Rebecca Young. We walked 
over to the meeting-house, and after the Qua- 
ker fashion, | sat with my haton. Rebecca 
Young first stood up and spoke from these 
words ;—‘* The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulling -down of strongholds.’ She seemed to 
have a prophetic view of the approaching re- 
bellion, and of the awful calamities which were 
about to ensue. She spoke very feelingly, and 
many were affected to tears. She told us that 
|in the Lord Jesus alone was safety to be found, 
and exhorted her hearers to flee to Him for 
succour. In the course of her exhortation, she 
said, ‘ There is some young person in this as- 
sembly who is not a member of our Society. 
Who it is | know not, but God knoweth. 
| They have passed through the deep wa- 
ters, and through the fire, and have not 
turned their back in the day of battle. They 
think their trials are over, and conclude that 
they will henceforth go on their way with joy, 
but ah! it is only the beginning of their sor- 
rows. The time is approachiog, when like 
Daniel, they shall be cast into the lions’ den, 
but if they prove faithful, the God of Daniel 
will be with them, and will shut the mouths of 
the lions. Like Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, they shall be cast into the midst of 
the burning fiery furnace; but, if they prove 
faithful, the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego will be with them ; and then they 
shall come out of the fire without a hair of 








lor, of Clones, county of Wexford, Ireland,| their heads being singed, or the smell of fire 
(author of the “ History, Rise, Progress, and | on all their clothes. Moreover, if they continue 
Suppression of the rebellion in the county of| faithful they shall be made standard bearers 


Wexford, in the year 1798,”) as contained in 
a memoir of him by A. W. Edwards, published 
in the Methodist Magazine, for First and Sec- 
ond month, 1842, printed in Dublin ; it has 
appeared worthy of being further known, 
bearing testimony as it does, to the spirit of 
prophecy vouchsafed to the truly anointed 
minister, who keeps close to the inward dis- 





in Zion. The God whom they serve shall be 
with them ip six troubles, and in the seventh 
He will not forsake them; for the Shepherd of 
Israel neither slumbereth nor sleepeth.’ Hav- 
ing thusconcluded shesatdown. Whileshe was 





* It would appear this was about the 22nd year of 
his age, 
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escapes from being taken by the rebels. It re- 
gret, writes his biographer, that my limits do 


delivering her testimony, my head was as wa- 
ters, and the sword of the Lord pierced me 
through and through. I wept so much that I} not allow me to mention some of these. The 
could wring my pocket handkerchief. I felt || exercises of his mind also, and the tone of 
was the person alluded to; but what might be | his religious feelings in this interval, would, | 
the nature of these impending trials I could not| have no douht, be read with much gratifica- 


guess. I was greatly blessed and refreshed in|tion, But I must pass on to his capture by 
my soul. [ was resolved to face the danger, | the insurgents; which took place, when he was 


but three miles from his residence. He was 
immediately taken to Gorey, and lodged with 
the other prisoners in the Market House. Du- 
ring his detention here, which continued for a 
week, he suffered every insult and indignity 
(short of personal violence), which the inge- 
nuity of his merciless captors could devise. 
He was mocked, ridiculed, threatened, plunder- 
ed of his clothes and in hourly fear for his life. 
His food was of the worst description, and so 
scantily supplied, that the miseries of hunger 
and thirst were frequently added to his calami- 
ties; his bed was of comfortless straw, worn 
almost to dust, and loathsome with vermin. But 
that which entered into his soul more deeply 
than the sufferings of his body, was the pain- 
ful state of mental exercise in which he was 
continually kept, by the unceasing endeavours 
of his adversaries to draw him from the faith 
of his fathers. Severe indeed was the conflict, 
strong and seducing the temptation: for what 
eloquence is so great—what argument so pre- 
vailing as that which is backed by fire and 


let it be what it might, and to glorify God. 
“Deborah Darby next stood up, and spoke 
for a considerable time from Isa. ii. 2.—* The 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations shall | 
flow unto it.” She foretold the great prosperi- 
ty of Christ’s kingdom in the next generation ; 
and seemed to have a prophetic view of the 
great increase of religion, which has happily 
come to pass in these times, A few days af- 
ter this, I dined with some of my Quaker 
relations and asked them of whom they 
thought Rebecca Young testified. They said 
they could not tell ; ‘ but we shall know,’ they 
added, ‘ when the trial comes upon them.’ ” 
The account then mentions G. Taylor’s be- 





ing concerned to speak in a religious way 
amongst the Methodists, and of his exercises of 
mind regarding an outward calling, and pro- 
ceeds : * While thus hesitating, not knowing 
which way to turn, an event occurred, w hich, 
while it had eventually a great influence in di- 
recting the future course of his life, swallowed | slaughter? Against these powerful and deep- 
up for the time every other thought and con-|ly laid devices of his soul’s enemy, George 
sideration : this was no other than the memo-| ‘Taylor, however, found a strong and sure de- 
rable rebellion of 1798.” After mentioning] fence, in the supplies of grace which bis 
somewhat of the very disturbed condition of | heavenly Father poured into his soul, in answer 
this county at this trying period, the narra-/|to his earnest supplications. Strength propor- 
tive states :—* On the first intelligence of the | tioned to his day was given him; so that, ¢ in 
rebels having congregated at Boolavogue, aj all these things he was more than conqueror 
few miles distant, he ‘aod his brother, accom-| through Him that loved him.’ ‘1 felt,’ he ob- 
panied by the rest of his family, left their home} serves, ‘a divine resignation to my Redeem- 
to seek refuge in Dublin. When, however, they |er’s heavenly will, and for the most part of the 
had proceeded about twelve miles, it was strong- | time enjoyed peace of mind, and an assurance 
ly impressed on his mind to return. Strange,| of his favour. I saw the great necessity there 
and apparently extravagant, as this feeling| was for applying constantly to the Friend of 
was, he was unable to shake it off; and at sinners, for grace to stand fast in the faith ; 
length resolving to be guided by it, he bid his} and in the strength of God to combat the pow- 
family farewell, and set out on his return home. | er of men and devils, and to glorify him in this 
‘I felt” he observes, ‘an inward persuasion} great furnace of affliction, [ thought of the 
that all would be well with me. As I passed | martyrs of old, and prayed for their faith, love, 
by Hinch church, I entered it to view the de-| and zeal, that like them, I might be able to re- 
serted tabernacle of the Lord, and was much| sist even unto blood. I bless his holy name, 
affected to think that both ministers and people | he granted my desire, and | felt strong in the 
were obliged to fly from it. ‘The desolation| Lord, and in the power of his might.’ 

which I also saw now holding its melancholy| “ While a prisoner here, the rebels one day 
reign through the county as [ passed along,| goaded on by mortification at the loss of the | ¢ 
and the destruction which seemed to be brood- | battle fought at the town of Ross, brought him 
ing over the land in general, had such a pow-/| and his fe slow captives to the top of Gorey hill, 
erful effect upon me “that I could not refrain| determined to wreak their unholy vengeance 
from weeping and that abundantly. | entreat-}on these poor men, and were only prevented 
ed the Lord not to desert his church forever,| from executing their bloody purpose by the 
&c. While reading the Psalms for the day, timely arrival. of a message from the com- 
my soul was much comforted. I found also} mander-in-chief of the insurgent forces, strictly 
great consolation in the 2nd chapter of Ist | forbidding all unauthorized executions, under 
Samuel, particularly the 9th and 10th verses ;| pain of death. ‘Thus disappointed of their 
as well as in the 54th of Isaiah. Thus, alier| prey, their wrath and fury knew no bounds, 
leaving this place | felt my tind more} Scarcely could they be restrained from falling 
strengthened in the Lord,’ For some days|on the poor trembling protestants ; and even 
afier this, he continued to wander through the|as it was, they sought to satisfy their thirst for 
country, endeavouring to reach home; yet] blood by insidiously stabbing and piking them|w 
in the back as they were led away to prison. 
On this occasion, George Taylor received a 


SSS 





afraid to walk the roads, or more frequented 
During this time he had many narrow 


parts. 









most severe y wound between the ghouldera, the 
mark of which he carried to the grave. With 
respect to his feelings at the time, he observes : 
—‘ At this awful period, the state of my mind 
was such as I pray from my heart it may be 
when the moment of my dissolutign shall ar- 
rive. I felt peace in my soul, and love to God 
and to all the world.’ On the 13th of June, 
the prisoners were tried. ‘Those of whom they 
got a good character were received amongst 
themselves to ‘fight against the Government ; 
but such as were opposed to their proceedings, 
or were suspected of being Orangemen, were 
ordered to Wexford, to be confined in the jail. 
When George Taylor’s trial came on, he was 
soon acquitted, and placed amongst those who 
were to be incorporated with themselves. De- 
termined, however, to have nothing to do with 
the unclean thing, he, of his own accord, step- 
ped across the room, and took his station 
among the condemned. He was immediately 
pinioned, and marched off with his fellow suf- 
ferers to Wexford. On the way they suffered 
great hardships from cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
and as.soon as they arrived were thrust into 
prison; some in the jail, others, amongst 
whom was George Taylor, into the market- 
house. Here he remained in strict confine- 
ment for upwards of a week, during which 
time he constantly confessed his Lord 
before men ; fearlessly bearing his testimony 
for Jesus whenever an opportunity occur- 
red. He suffered much both in body and 
mind ; being marked out by those who knew 
him for peculiar insult and annoyance, on ac- 
count of his character for religion and steady 
protestantism. ‘These, however, were but the 
beginning of sorrows; for, on Wednesday 
evening, the 20th of June, the rebels com- 
menced slaughtering their prisoners on the 
bridge. Three times did these men of blood 
visit the market-house, on each occasion bear- 
ing off a number of the unfortunate protestants. 
At the last visit, they signified to George Tay- 
lor that he must go with them. He obeyed, 
remonstrating with them, however, strongly, 
and fearlessly, on the iniquity of their proceed- 
ings. When they reached the bridge, the pri- 
soners were placed on their knees, and the 
slaughter began. They had already piked six 
of the number, throwing their bodies into the 
river, and were now within ove of George 
Taylor ; when, as God would have it, without 
whom a sparrow falls not to the ground, priest 
Curran, a man of humane and feeling mind, 
came up, and having with great difficuly per- 
suaded them to defer the massacre of the re- 
mainder, conducted them back to their confine- 
ment. His (G. T.’s) remarks on this circum- 
tance are worthy of being transcribed :—‘ In 
this critical juncture, the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, kept my heart in the 
knowledge and love of God ; and the blessing 
of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, was with me of a truth, I 
thought long before this, that I should have 
heard the harpers harping with their harps ; 
and ‘have seen the face of him whom my soul 
loved, without a veil between ; but my warfare 

was not yet over. God had still more work 
for me to do.’ For the present, however, his 
sufferings were at an end; for the decisive bat- 
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tle of Vinegar Hill, whieh took place the next yet caolpess of hie reasoning ; : nesasigundntion \spent to ry own “disadvantage, was either to 
day, effectually put an end to this formidable | seemed to be his talent, and ‘experience proved 
The victorious army immediate- | its use. 


insurrection. 
ly marched to Wexford, and their first act was 
to liberate the prisoners. 


‘had been dead but is now alive again !’ 
providence of God, so evidently manifested on 
his behalf, made a salutary impression on their 
hearts ; and, in particular, on his own. He 
now saw plainly that ‘he that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High, shall abide un- 


der the shadow of the Almighty ;’ he said of| 


the Lord, ‘ He is my refuge, my fortress, and 
my God; in Him will [trust ;? and he felt de- 
termined, henceforth to give his heart fully to 
Him.” 


For*‘‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 285.) 


I have not attempted in either part of the 
foregoing work to give a regular detail of facts 
further than to the year 1721, but only added 
such accounts of deceased persons, or other 
occurrences as I had, or could easily procure, 
some of which were necessary as incidentally 
connected with what had gone before. A nu- 
merous collection since that period, and per- 
haps some before that are here omitted, of wor- 
thy men and women, inhabitants of these 
provinces, who gave up their names and time 
to do good to mankind, and who are gone from 
works to rewards, are in reserve; and with a 
great variety of other useful matter, may now 
be had to forward a continuation of the same 
design, which will probably be effected without 
the difficulties | have experienced ; but I must 
leave it. 

I will finish here, with the death and charac- 
ter of John Smith, of Burlington, who died the 
26th of the Third month, 1771, in his 49th 
year. He was born in Burlington, educated to 
the business of a merchant, and followed it for 
many years in Philadelphia. About 1762, he 
retired to finish his days in the place of his 
birth ; he was long an useful member of the 
commonwealth in Philadelphia, served several 
years in the Assembly, and was closely and 
laboriously engaged in the business of the So- 
ciety of Friends"there, to several of whom his 
memory is dear. 

Afier his removal to Burlington, he was ap- 
pointed by a mandamus from the king, one of 
his council for New Jersey ; and continued his 
usefulness to the public, by often giving up his 
time to it in that, and some other situations. 
Asa member of the religious community he 
belonged to, he also exerted himself with great 
sincerity to maintain peace and good order, and 
was frequently made helpful therein. 

He was favoured with strong conciliating 
abilities ; and to help bring about peace and 
agreement, (when they became the subjects of 
inquiry), seldom spared attention or manage- 
ment: resolutions tenacious and formidable, 
have found it difficult to withstand the force, 


Immediately on his! per, he had the skill of managing it to that 
liberation, George Taylor went to Dublin to| degree, that few of his acquaintance have seen 
join his relations, who received him as one that | it ruffled; he kept the best part uppermost, and | 


Though somewhat warm in his natural tem- 


others. He was sympathizing and generous | 
in his disposition. He abhorred a trick in 
commerce or conduct. A little action was apt 
to alarm his resentment, but not to unlawfully | 
fix it to the hurt of any man; a wicked or a} 
mean one found in him no quarter ; he had, | 
indeed, an uncommon aversion to them; when- 
ever I have seen his colour rise, it was probably 
from something of that kind. He aimed to be 
strictly just as to man, and to his Maker, 
honest, 

His recourse to public worship nearly kept 
pace with his health. On meetings of business, 
his attendance seldom failed; bot he thought 
were Christian duties. The first, a gratitude 
indispensable to the Author of all good, for his | 
life, his health, his everything required ; and | 
the benefits immediately derived from it, in re- 





gard both to his own spiritual advancement, 
and temporal interest, were the frequent sub- 
jects of his contemplation and delight. He 
saw that he seldom went to a meeting, and 
minded his proper business there, but he came | 
away the better man, at least as to hopes and 
prospect; and the fitter to encounter the com- 
mon concerns of life afterwards. 

As to meetings established for good order 
and regulation in the Society, he found them | 
places of great usefulness to his fellow creation 
—often to himself; and that was a sufficient 





imprudently adopt the act he condemned, or 
perhaps a worse ; that the imputation of faults, 
without the friendship of at least helping to 
mend them, was like finding a traveller wrong, 
and ungenerously refusing the little assistance 
he wanted, and had in it something cruel ; he 


The | was always ready to use it for the benefit of | saw with conviction and clearness as to his own 


particular that no slights or strictures in appre- 


|hension or reality, individually or in commu- 


nity, however specious or gilded in themselves, 
or by inference, were sufficient to excuse him 
for absenting himself from opportunities of duty 
or of usefulness ; such were his sentiments, and 
such his practice. 

His attachment to the religion of his educa- 
tien was strong, but not blind. Having ex- 
amined it as its importance required, it became 
the religion of his judgment, and he bore his 
testimony to it in all its branches, with exem- 
plary perseverance and fidelity. He knew the 
world was encroaching—that one conscientious 
scruple violated, weakened the outguards of 
virtue, and was exceedingly hazardous, which 
gave him a watch-word to be ever cautious of 
y yielding i in the first instance, or indeed, of doing 
any thing that might endanger his best life; 
for where that governed, there was always 
safety. 

He was engaging, undesigning, open, and 
friendly in his address and conduct. His inte- 
grity and probity in stations were unblemished. 
He was in several relations one of the best of 
neighbours and of men, 

He had a turn to literature, and sometimes 
employed himself in it as far as he found it not 
to interfere with his religious progress. He 
wrote several things, some of which have been, 


motive to excite his diligent attendance, if no|and others may probably hereafler be pub- 


apprehensions of duty had done it. 

Little competitions and jealousies where men 
are much together, he knew would sometimes 
happen—that they were incidental in the pre- 
sent disordered state of mortality, and even apt 
to intrude on the best occasions ; but while, like 
malice in children; they were so far innocent, 
as temporary, he thought, though always better 
prevented, where that could not be, they might 
be dispensed with, and that there was generally 
something good and great in such a sacrifice. 

Still in a more extended view, he found it his 
place to carry benevolence, meekness and con- 
descension into common transactions, even to 
such as others might have deemed his inferiors ; 
he thought that to do business of any kind, 
men must be treated with the regards of fellow 
men, equal in origin, and that inequalities were 
local to things in themselves very uncertain, 
those in religion excepted, which with propriety 
were only to be defined by the growth of reli- 
gion in the heart, and known only to men by 
its fruits;—that the bad and the degenerate 
might alter, and till then, though not brethren 
in all respects (in which light stood the most 
desirable character), yet where that could not 
be reputably supported, to support the other 
with a Christian good will and tenderness, was 
often a great step towards gaining the man, 
and sometimes a brother; that none were at all 
times exempted from faults of one kind or other, 
real or supposed. ‘To err was human, but for 
a man to bring that into comparison or resent- 


lished, 

Opportunity to be useful was often a motive 
sufficient for him to embrace it, though it might 
be attended with a present inconvenience to 
himself. le had a warm side toward the dis- 
tresses of his fellow creatures, and often 
relieved them. His charities, for his abilities, 
were very extensive. He felt more for others 
than is commonly seen; to do a good office to 
any man was the top of his pleasures. Com- 
passionate in his nature or by habit; he even 
scemed to be benevolent by inclination, for the 
reward immediately attending it. 

He knew the insufficiency of any efforts of 
his own in religion, and where his safe ly was, 
and with reverence waited for it. He had his 
eye, his views, beyond the limitations of time, 
toa city where virtue, securcly registered in 
the Lamb’s book of life, remains for the virtu- 
ous to go to, when the world they have done 
with can no further disturb, nor the revolution 
of ages diminish ; and, above all things, he de- 
sired to have a name planted there, as he once 
occasionally signified to me in a very serious 
moment. I mention this as a circumstance | 
just happened to recollect; for though to be 
strictly religious, was undoubtedly the leading 
principle of his life, he did not affect too much 
freedom with it in .common discourse; he 
thought he had seen the subject rendered un- 
lovely, and the profession rather discredited by 
bold pretensions; but he was encouragingly 
kind to appearances of real piety, however 
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small. With regard to himself, what he was, | tice and cruelty, their fruits must be of a con- | For“ The Friend.” 
he chose to be to Him who died for him, and | trary nature, and every member of such a body Notes on Natural History. 
to be caytious of moving in any part of His|will receive his appropriate reward in this No.5 


service, without feeling Him in some degree at} world, and in that which is to come. 
the bottom. Actions, he thought the best inter- Because a man has run with a multitude to| SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE LARVA OF THE 
preter of a man’s religion to others; and yet,|do evil, whether he be a president, a senator, MUSQUITO. 
when he found himself under proper qualifica-|or any other officer, or a private citizen, will! The large tub placed beneath the water 
tions to do it service any way, few were more|in no manner exculpate him from the guilt of| spout in the area and which was partly filled 
ready, or more instructive. 'his brother’s blood, if he has given bis voice to’ with rain water, was found last summer to be 
He was in every conjugal relation, affection- |let loose the engines of war and destruction, swarming with the larva of Musquito—or in 
ately tender : a fond father—an indulgent mas- | against his fellow creatures, Man wascreated| other words, Musquito in the state in which 
ter. He was more,—but I must stop. He was|in the image of God, a little lower than the| they exist after they are hatched from the egg, 
my brother, my most intimate friend and com- | angels, and designed to glorify his Creator here, | and before they acquire wings. On the sur- 
panion. I lost what could be lost in those |that he may be finally crowned with eternal | face of the water were several collections of 
relations. I loved him sincerely, and could life in the world to come. ‘hose who are/eggs curiously put together. The eggs are 
not do less with justice to my own feelings, | blowing the flames of discord, and exciting the| black and small, of the shape of the 
than pay this small tribute of regard to his|diabolical passions of revenge, and thirst for} grain of oats, though by no means so large. 
worth and memory, in which, however, I might | the blood of their fellow candidates for heaven, | From 50 to 100 of these were stuck together 
not, perhaps, have ventured so fully, without |are reversing the designs of a benevolent God,|so as to form a little boat or raft that floated 
some degree of consciousness of the universal | and setting up the kingdom of Satan, his great-| about securely on the top. Some of these, 
suffrage of his acquaintance. est enemy. Not only are they guilty of de-|anda number of the larva, were put into a 
He had enjoyed a considerable degree of| stroying the fives_of men, but are involved in| small glass jar of water, and placed where they 
health till within a few years of his death, when | consequences still more awful, the perdition of | could be conveniently examined. 
he frequently complained. His sickness con-|their immortal souls. Can we believe that}, When undisturbed, the larva frequently rose 
fined him the fall and winter; he told me it had | professors of the religion of Christ, who came} to the top of the water, and there hung head 
given him opportunity to look over his past} to save men’s lives, and whose inspired apostle | downwards, with the end of the tail level with 
life. About three days before his last change, | declared, that no murderer hath eternal life| the surface, and floated about apparently with- 
he found, from a sudden symptom, the altera-| abiding in him, have any ground to hope for/out any exertion, as if they were suspended 
tion he had been rather desirous of for some|salvation, ushered into their Maker’s presence} from a solid substance. At such times, and 
time, was soon likely to happen. On mty com-| from the fury, and rage, and murder of the sav-| indeed at most times, something about their 
ing into the room, I found him sitting in calm-|age battlefield? Men may seek to reconcile} mouth appeared to be in constant and very 
ness and resignation. With a most significant | themselves to such a course, and to such horri- | rapid motion, occasioning a current of water to 
sensibility and easiness in his countenance, he | ble consequences—to shield themselves behind | their jaws. The little particles of matter float- 
said to me, “I believe | am going now; the/its popularity, and to stifle the convictions of|ing in the neighbourhood would be seen grad- 
divine mercy is great.” After this, he declined |the Holy Spirit, by the fame and false glory | ually to approach nearer and nearer, until fair- 
gradually, and went in great quiet. which a corrupt world strives to attach to the|ly getting into the current they would dart sud- 
He left three children, a son-in-law, and a} victor covered with human gore; but it is|denly and rapidly into the mouth and again 
grandchild, to whose service this memorial is | wholesale murder at last ; and if the projectors | shoot off as quickly in an opposite direction. 
affectionately dedicated. and abettors, and immediate agents are favour- | There was some uncertainty as to the purpose 
ed with cool reflection, they must in the pros-|of these curious movements. It might have 
pect of appearing in the presence of a just God, | been intended to bring within their reach the 
: naan shrink from the accountability they have| minute animals that abound in the water, and 
~ War, and its Responsibilities. brought upon themselves. ‘ Talk no more soj| such other matters as would serve for food ; or 
Acting with the multitude, men may strive | exceeding proudly ; let not arrogancy come out|it might have been connected with the pro- 
to divest themselves of individual responsibility, | of your mouth ; for the Lord is a God of know- | cess of breathing, as fishes continually force a 
or to conclude that their proportion is so small, | ledge, and by him actions aré weighed.” current of water through the gills, and from 
it can involve them in little danger at the day| Are the professed ministers of the gospel | the air dissolved in this water, extract the oxy- 
of reckoning. A man who has urged the! which breathes “ Glory to God in the highest, | gen necessary to purify the blood. 
country into a war, if he has any serious re-|peace on earth and good will to men,”—the| They had the power of sinking to the bot- 
flections upon the fearful consequences and the | conductors of religious periodicals,—the diligent | tom of the vessel, and rising again at their plea- 
dreadful responsibility of imbruing the hands|attenders of their various places of worship, | sure, without making any muscular effort that 
of men in each other’s blood, may strive to/| fallen asleep, regardless of the wickedness, the | could be perceived by examination at the time 
bring himself to think that it is not his act; he| atrociousness, and the destruction of the war} with a microscope. Indeed, they had no fins 
is only one of a large nation. But nations and | now carrying on in thiscountry? Is nowarn-|or other organs that seemed adapted to 
their counsels are composed of individuals; and| ing voice to be lified up by the professing| move them through the water, but when they 
in the day of judgment every one must give an|churches of Christ against the butchering of| wished to go horizontally, or to rise or fall 
account of his own deeds, whether good or evil. | hundreds of human beings upon our borders? | rapidly, they bent their body into a curve, and 
We shall not then be judged by nations. The} What a weight of crime has this country to|then, by suddenly straightening it out, moved 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. Dives and La- | answer for on account of the iniquity practised | along by a succession of short jerks. If you 
zarus, though under different conditions in this| upon the descendants of Africa, held in servile | have ever caught hold of a caterpillar and ob- 
life, had their final decisions, according to} bondage, and subjected to the vilest degrada-| served the violent efforts it made to extricate it- 
their respective states. Were the cotinsels off tion ;—and also for the cruelty and injustice dealt | self by jerking its body from side to side, you 
nations made up of men who fear God, and| out to the noble aborigines of this land ;—and | will have a very correct notion of the ‘mancu- 
hate covetousness, whether after fame or the| are we to have added to all this, the guilt of a|vres of the larva, which have just been de- 
loaves and fishes, their acts we might hope| destructive war upon our neighbours, for the | scribed. 
would be the result of their personal conscien- | purpose of extending our dominions, or for any| At one period of their growth they appear: 
tious convictions of what was right for them to| other object? Every Christian who wishes to! ed partly rolled up into a little ball, yet retaining 
do in his sight, and would: promote peace and| wash his hands from blood guiltiness, should | the power of moving as before. What the cause 
righteousness in the earth, for which every one| not only avoid every thing that gives counte-|or the object of this position was, could not be 
would receive hisown reward. So on the con-/nance and support to war, but should lift up| ascertained. 
trary, if counsels are composed of evil men, |his voice against it on all proper occasions, When the insect had attained its full size, 
whose laws encourage unrighteousness, injus- cnntatieciane and the time for the last change had come, it 








For “* The Friend.” 
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fixed itself on the surface of the water, and ches was old Mopechocopee himself, for he | Indians, 
| had nothing on but a course tow shirt; the 


having split the skin along the back, gradually 
worked itself out, spread its wings and flew) 
away, a complete musquito, leaving the case} 
which had enclosed it, floating on the water ; 
and in some instances, there is reason to believe, | 
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younger chiefs were rigged out in all sorts of! suits in these deserts. 


| s, I lost ne time in visiting the magnifi- 
| cent missions established formerly by the Je- 
Nothing can give you 


finery and painted in colours the most fanci-| an idea of the grandeur of these establishments. 
ful. There was a wonderful lack of substan-| | visited successively those of Santa Anna 
tial dress, however, and [ could not help think-| San Ignacio, San Miguel, Conception, and San 
that as the spectators had derived amusement ing of the summer costume of the Georgian, | Xavier ; | then crossed the Monte Grande, an 
and information from watching its actions, so|who arrayed himself simply in a shirt collar 


it derived nourishment in return by sucking|and a pair of spurs, and also of the Indian 
some of the superfluous blood from their veins. |high up on the Mississippi, during the intense | Grande which we were obliged to ford, and 


heat of the last summer, who scorned any 
other garment than a piece of rope. 


| immense forest greatly dreaded by the Span- 
| iards, and arrived on the borders of the Rio 


| where the waters were so deep and dangerous 
| that for some moments I feared | should lose all 


[Every thing relating to the character and|, G°V. Butler and Col. Lewis are now expect- | the fruits of my expedition. 


condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
country, is interesting to the friends of man. 


We should hope that an account of the council 
then about to be held with these sons of the| 


forest, will be published, and that it will give) 
evidence that a proper sense of the justice due | 
to them, has been acted up to, and secured to| 
them their rights in an ample manner. } 


We extract the following from an interesting 
letter to the New Orleans Picayune, written by 
Geo. W. Kendall, Esq., one of the enterpris- 
ing editors of that paper, dated camp of the 
Indian commissioners, Brazos River, May 8, 
1846 :-— 

‘There is now good reason to believe that the 
Camanches will be well represented at the 
great council, Buffalo Hump, with one or 
two of his captains, arrived here the latter part 
of last week, and to day Jack Hany, a noted 
interpreter and runner of the Delaware tribe 
came in with a large body of the Camanches, 
headed by old Mopechocopee, a celebrated civil 
chief, besides Yellow Wolfe, Bear Tail, Santa 
Anna, and other war chiefs of distinction, 
This latter chief is a fine portly looking fellow, 
weighing over two hundred pounds, and with 
& countenance expressive of both good humour 
and good nature. ‘They say however, that he 
is one of their fiercest and most relentless war- 
riors, ‘They all came in, Mopechocopee tak- 
ing the lead, in regular order, followed by a 
raft of women and children all mounted, and | 
would not have missed the spectacle on any 
account. The women sat on their horses 
fearlessly, and astride after the manner of their 
lords and masters, while the children were 
clinging on anywhere and everywhere; and as 
well might one undertake to shake a squirrel 
from a limb as one of these small specimens of 
the genus Camanche from their horses. ‘The 
women at once struck the camp, arranged all 
the buffalo skin wigwams, brought water from 
a delicious spring hard by, built fires, and in 
half an hour’s time all were feasting themselves 
upon buffalo meat, the lean part boiled while the 
fat they swallowed raw as we would bread. | 
had never before seen these wild people while 
quietly encamped, and watched their little 
household and domestic manners with much 
interest. 

Many of the more noted chiefs paid an early 
visit to the quarters of Gov. Butler, who has 
been very unwell for several weeks, but is now 
slowly recovering. While there, they had a 
smoke and a short talk, appeared friendly 
enough, and after the visit was over stalked 
quietly off to their quarters. [ noticed that 
the plainest dressed man among all the Caman- 



















the following letter from the Count to the Min- 


of the continent. 
ceived here by the French Charge d’ Affaires, 
as well as by all the French settled in this 


ing old Pahayucah in daily, with a numerous 
retinue of distinguished chiefs and braves, from 
the more important bands of the upper 
Camanches, At about the same time it is 


their full strength, when the council will at 
once be held, and the best possible terms made 
with all the ditierent tribes. The question of | 
the right of soil in Texas, so far as the Ca- 
manches are concerned, will not be touched, | 
if | understand the matter right; but then a} 
line will be resolved upon and run as soon as| 
circumstances will admit, regular traders of 
good reputation appointed to reside among them, 


“ Twelve leagues further I reached the city 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, where we met for 
the first time, marks of western civilization. 


e 8a is| It is impossible to refrain from mentioning, sir, 
thought the Wacoes and Kechies will be in| 


the delightful emotions | experienced, as did 
also my fellow travellers, in seeing bread for 
the first time for two years. After a stay of a 
month in this city, we left it to ascend the 
Andes, and in twenty days we reached Chuqui- 
saca, all in good health, which appears almost 
miraculous after the datigues and privations 
that we were obliged to undergo during this 
long journey across the continent. 





and the Camanches made to obligate themselves 


not to cross the borders unless by special per- | institutions. 


mit.—D. Chronicle. 


(ee 


Journey across the Deserts of the American 
Continent. 


The Count of Castelnau, who was charged 
with a scientific mission in South America, 
has successfully accomplished a journey | 


across the deserts of the American continent, | 


which has heretofore been deemed impractica- 
ble. One cannot read without deep interest 


ister of Public Instruction —Puris Moniteur. 


“ Chuquisaca, (Bolivia,) Sept. 27, 1845. 
“Sir; I have the honour to inform your 


excellency that [| have just happily accomplish- 
one of the principal objects of my mission ; 
one which many of the European geographers 
have looked upon as impossible—the journey 
by land from the capital of Brazil to that of 


Bolivia, Leaving Rio de Janeiro on the 8th of 


October, 1843, | arrived at Chuquisaca the 


20th of September, 1845, having been nearly 
two years in crossing the deserts in the centre 
| have been most kindly re- 


remote region. 
‘| have already had the honour to give you 


an account of my exploration of the north of 


Paraguay. On my return from Y. Maria, I 
went to Matts-Grosso, capital of the province 


of that name, the climate of which is so un- 


healthy that only negroes can bear it. In fact 
in a population of twelve hundred souls I found 
but four whites, and these were all public 
functionaries. From this city to the frontier 
of Brazil it is only thirty leagues ; my guide 
conducted me to the boundary line, where | 
received new proofs of that interest and protec- 


tion with which the Emperor has always fa- 


voured me, 
**On entering the country of the Chiquitos 


**| have the honour to forward to your ex- 
cellency various collections destined for public 
Among the most interesting 
scientific results of this voyage, I must first 
mention that the barometer has been carried, 
not, however, without severe care and enor- 
mous expense, from Rio de Janeiro to this 
place: this has enabled us to take the level, a 
little rough without doubt, but continued across 
almost the entire continent, since we are now 
not more than one hundred and fifty leagues 
from the borders of the Pacific ocean. 

I shall set out in a few days for Potosi, 
from which place 1 shall go to Paz, to Cusco, 


| and Lima,” 


—-- 


From the Eclectic Review. 
HYMN. 
BY CHARLES B, TAYLOR. 
How blessed are the sons of light! 
Though poor ou earth, and ill at ease ; 
The path of faith, and not of sight, 
Is that of pleasantness and peace, 


Loud laughter and the idle jest 

May rise amid the ungodly throng, 
But calm content, and holy rest, 

To pilgrims of the cross belong. 


In Thee, sweet Source of heavenly peace, 
All fresh and living springs are found ; 
And the deep well knows no decrease, 
From whence those gladdening springs abound. 


What though the vain and worldly deem, 
The way of God a desert rude, 

Green pastures and the tranquil stream, 
Are found in that sweet solitude. 


There the good Shepherd loves to lead 
In noontide heat His little flock : 

There they repose, and there they feed, 
Beneath the shadow of the Rock. 


Fearless of harm, to that clear spring, 
The dove descends, her wandering o’er, 
Laves in the stream her weary wing, 
Nor leaves the quiet shelter more. 
Thou God of grace, and peace, and love! 
Teach me to find that region blest ; 
Oh! for the pinions of the dove, 
To flee away and be at rest! 


— 
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THE FRIEND. 


Effects of War.—One of the effects of war- | in the train of the Mexican army, who perished 


like preparation, on a great scale, is that, by | }in his flight in the Rio Grande.” 


It is dificult 


taking the men away from the plough and the | to tell why he was particularly alluded to; the 


workshop, it throws their labours. upon the 
women, as is noticeable throughout Europe. 
A large proportion of the field ‘labourers you 
see, in passing through France, are females. 
Women carry produce | to market, bear burdens, 


saw wood, sweep the streets, and clean the| slaughter, under the pretext of defending the 


gutters, while the men are gathered into vast 
armies, and become consumers, instead of pro- 
ducers.— Muss. Spy- 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 6, 1846. 


Xecent intelligence from England has been | 
received, calculated to gladden the hearts of| 
the friends of peace. The Oregon notice, as 
it passed both Houses of Congress, has been 
commented upon freely by several of the lead- 
ing London journalists. Generally speaking, 
the tone of their remarks, is calm, moderate, 
and pacific. 

We had expected that some Friend of New 
York would ere now have supplied us with an 
account of the Yearly Meeting, held in that city 
last week. We could, indeed, have made out 
a notice from such fragmentary verbal infor- 
mation as have reached us, but prefer waiting 
for a more authentic statement, which it is 
hoped will be furnished in time for next num- 
ber. 


In confirmation of the dreadful destruction 
and misery produced by war, whether 
large or small scale comparatively, we se ect | 
the | following from a letter, dated “ Point Isabel, 
May 19, 1846.” The writer says, “ We have 
quite a hospital here, comprising 43 privates, 
3 Mexican prisoners, and the following officers 
of the U. Army :—Col. M‘Intosh was 
pierced through the mouth with a bayonet, and 
shot in three places ; Col. Payne, shot in the 
hip ; Col. Page, lower jaw, part of the tongue 
and upper teeth entirely shot away, —suffering 
dreadfully ; Capt. Hoe, right arm shot off above 
the elbow ; Lieut. Gates, right arm broken, and 
shot in the left hand ; Lieut. Jordan, shot and 


life of the most obscure soldier was as dear to 
him as that of the priest’s was to himself. We 
do not vouch for the accuracy of these reports ; 
we take them as given, and they show the bru- 
tality and anti-christian character of human 


rights and the honour of the nation. We had 
hoped that among the professors of the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the heavenly and be- 
nign nature of his Spirit, and of his religion, 
was so spreading and prevailing, that war was 
about to come to an end in christendom at least. 
We little anticipated that it would be rushed 


| into by the people of these United States, as it 


| has been at the present time. Many appear to 
| think that military men are indispensable, and 
that a war is necessary every 25 or 30 years, 
to furnish a school to teach them how to butch- 
er with the greatest expertness their fellow be- 
ings ; but the fearfulness of the accountability, 
no one can fully tell, but those whose brothers’ 
blood lies at their door, crying to the Lord for 
vengeance. 

Could it have been imagined in this day of 
light and scripture knowledge, that a professed 
advocate for “ peace on earth and good will to 
men,” would be so deluded as to become the 
leader of a band armed with the implements of 
war, to destroy his brethren? We should sup- 
pose that the principles and discipline of his 
society would disown him and his conduct 
herein. The case we allude to is as follows: 

“A company of about ninety men arrived 
here yesterday from the parishes ‘of East Baton 

» and Iberville, under the command of 
the Rev. Richard A. Stewart as captain. Cap- 
tain Stewart is a worthy clergyman of the 
Methodist persuasion, who allows nothing to 
prevent his discharge of that duty every citizen 
owes to his country in the hour of peril._—J. 
O. Picayune, May 21st.” 

A worthy minister of Christ’s gospel! Can 
any one seriously think so? Where will the 
writer find the duty of fighting laid down in the 
New Testament ? 


In our number of the 16th ult., we mention- 
ed that accounts had been received of the de- 


bayoneted in several places ; Lieut. Luther, | cease of that eminent minister and dignified 
lower lip shot off.” How those private soldiers | servant of Christ, Ann Jones. From a letter 
have been mutilated, we are not told, probably | received from a Friend, by the last steamer, 
many crippled and disabled for life. Another | the following extract is taken: “ She expired 
letter dated at the same place, 18th, says, “ The ~ the 14th of Fourth month, in the seventy- 
Mexicans lost 100 drowned, in their retreat|second year of her age, and was interred on 
crossing the Rio Grande ; most of the wounded | the 21st. Thirteen recorded ministers of our 
who were delivered up to them by Gen. Tay- | Socic ‘ty attended the funeral, and the meeting- 


lor, have since died by neglect, and want of | 
hospital means and supplies.” Wi 

cold indifference are the agonies of wounded 
and dying men spoken of !—with much less feel- 


ing than if they were cattle, the property of| 


the writer. Where are the sympathies taught 
and produced by the religion of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, displayed in the carnage of human 
beings? .Another account says, that Gen. 
Arista, when making arrangements for an ex- 
change of prisoners, “stated that the Mexican 
loss in killed on the field of battle and drown- 
ed, was 800. Among the latter, was a priest 


house on the occasion was overflowing with 
“riends. The poor people, many of whom she 
had often succoured in distress, lined the streets 
through which we had to pass, by hundreds 
and thousands, for they felt they had lost a 
friend indeed. Crowds followed the remains 
to the silent grave, all behaving as if conscious 
of, and overpowered by the solemnity that pre- 
vailed.” 

In the Fifth month number of the London 
Friend, are the following expressions uttered in 
a conversation which took place on the 2d of 
the Third month: “If we are favoured at last to 


be accepted in the Beloved, it will be all of the 
free and unmerited mercy of the Lord Jesus ; 
nothing of our own to depend upon or boast of, 
being, in all that we have done or can do, un- 
profitable servants before Him. For whatever 
we may have done or suflered will be as no- 
thing without this free and unmerited mercy ; 
and whatever has been done of what ought to 
be done, (at least, | find it so) has been done 
very unworthily and imperfectly, compared 
with that love and free pardoning mercy of the 
Lord Jesus. If we are favoured in the end to 
meet where there is no more sorrow and trou- 
ble, it will be an unspeakable blessing. I wish 
to leave it as my testimony, that the ‘principles, 
doctrines, and testimonies of the Christian relt- 
gion, as upheld and walked in by our worthy 
predecessors and forefathers, were nothing less 
than the truth as it is in Jesus, nothing less 
than the New Testament doctrines of'salvation, 
no cunningly-devised fable, but the living and 
substantial truth: and if ever I have been 
favoured to do any right thing in the course of 
my earthly pilgrimage, it has been the setting 
forth that mystery of iniquity which would sap 
the foundation of these doctrines founded in 
Him who is the chief corner-stone.” 


West Town School. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth-day, the 12th of next month, at 
3 o’clock, p. M. 

The Committee on Instruction mect on the 
morning of the same day, at 10 o’clock ; and 
the Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh-day, the 6th of the month. 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Phil’a, Fifth month 30, 1846. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, West Union, 
Morgan county, Ia., on Fifth-day, the 23d of Fourth 
month, Davip S. "PAINTER, to Sornta, daughter of 
Joshua Hadley, deceased, and Sarah Hadley, both ot 
the same place. 


Diep, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Benja. 
min Hoopes, New Garden, Chester county, Pa., on the 
10th ult., of pulmonary consumption, Hannan, daugh- 
ter of Caleb Pennock, (deceased) in the 60th year of 
her age. For some time before her death, she appear- 
ed fully aware of her approaching end, and was mer- 
cifully favoured to feel an entire resignation to the will 
of the Blessed Redeemer. She told her physician, 
(whom she thought rather reserved,) that he need not 
be afraid of telling her what he thought of her case. 
She gave deliberate directions, in relation to her fune- 
ral equipment. About a week previous to this solemn 
change, she said to a near connection, who was about 
to bid her adieu,—* Farewell! I may not meet thee 
again here,—but do well! do good!” About 8 o’clock 
in the morning, her spirit calmly departed, leaving 
evidence, that the summons to meet her Lord, did not 
find hér wanting. 


, on the 12th of the Fourth month last, Harrier, 
widow of the late Reese Brooke, in the sixty- ‘ninth year 
of her age, a member of Exeter Monthly Mecting. 


, on the morning of the 13th of Fourth month, 
Exizasetnu, wife of John M. Wilson, and member of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting, Indiana, in the twenty- 
second year of her age.’ The resigned and patient 
manner with which she bore her short,though severe 
affliction, left a comfortable hope that she is at rest in 
the ee" abodes of happiness, 
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